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ABSTRACT 

Today, the science of man* s subjective experience is 
in its infancy. But if It gains momentum, its consequences may be 
even more far-reaching than those which emerged from the Copernican, 
Darwinian, and Freudian revolutions. The following propositions have 
accumulated an impressive amount of substantiating evidence; 1) The 
potentialities of the Individual are far greater than we ordinarily 
imagine them to be and far greater than current models of man would 
lead us to think possible; 2) A far greater portion of significant 
human experience than we ordinarily feel or assume to be. sp is 
comprised of unconscious processes; 3) Included in these processes 
are self-expectations and images of ourselves, others, and the 
future, which tend to be self-fulfilling. The new science will take 
these features into account. By doing so. It may ennoble the image of 
the individual’s possibilities, of the educational and socializing 
processes, and of the future. Since the image man has of the future 
is crucial in determining what he does with it, such a science will 
be more useful than the older, mechanistic one in helping man 
survive- (JK) 
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A s future historian’s look back on our times 
what will they conclude to have been the 
L most significant event of the present dec- 
ade in terms of its impact on the future? The 
riots in the cities? The Vietnam War? The Great 
Society programs? The hippie movement? Stu- 
dent protest? Technological and scientific ad- 
vances? Man to the moon? 

None of these. I would make bold to guess. 
Nor any of the events or trend discontinuities 
which the in-vogue foretasters are picking out 
with their current methodologies. T will suggest 
below that it will be something quite different 
from ar.y of these, an event perhaps well symbol- 
ized by an obscure scientific conference to be 
held in Council Grove. Kansas, in April 1969 . 

What follows is a report on research in pro- 
cess. It does not pretend to present demonstrated 
conclusions. Rather, it raises questions and ad- 
vances possible interpretations which are so mo- 
mentous in their possible implications for the 
future that the fullest possible amount of respon- 
sible dialogue is called for. 

I f.t us suppose for a moment that we arc back 
in the year 1600. concerned with forecast- 
ing probable future trends. In retrospect 
it is clear that one of the most significant events 



in progress was what came later to be called the 
Copernican revolution. Would our futurist re- 
searches have picked this up? They might have, 
if we were looking at the right things. What was 
the essence of this remarkable transformation that 
started with the brash suggestions of Nicholas 
Copernicus and Giordano Bruno and led to con- 
sequences as diverse as a tremendous acceleration 
in physical science and a decline in the political 
power of the Church? One useful interpretation 
is that a group of questions relating to the posi- 
tion of the Barth in the universe, and the nature 
and significance of the heavenly bodies passed 
out of the realm of the theological and philosoph- 
ical and into the realm of empirical inquiry. No 
longer were these questions to he settled by re- 
ferring to this or that ecclesiastical or scholarly 
authority: rather they were to he subjected to 
illumination by systematic observation and ex- 
periments. The consequences of such a shift are 
manifold. New research activities are started: 
familiar phenomena are given new interpreta- 
tions: educational approaches are altered: power 
structures in society undergo change: new bases 
for consensus are applied to conflicts between be- 
1 ief systems. 

A later similar event occurred with the work of 
the geologists, paleontologists, and biologists of 



the nineteenth < entury c ulminating in the contro- 
versial evolutionary hypotheses. Questions relat- 
ing to the origin of tiie earth and of man were 
relabeled “empirical” instead of “theological.” 
Again the consequences reverberated throughout 
the worlds of research, education, and politics. 

I believe there is good reason to suspect that we 
are in the midst of another such saltation todav. 

J 

Much evidence suggests that a group of questions 
> rioting to the commonality of and into prelation 
of man's subjective experience . especially of the 
"transcendental." and hence to the bases of hu- 
man values, are shifting from the realm of the 
‘'philosophical" to the “ empirical If so. the con- 
sequences may he even more far-reaching than 
those \ which emerged from the Copernican . Dar- 
winian. and Freudian revolut ions. 

The evidence is of various sorts. The most ob- 
vious kind, of course, is simply the indications 
that scientists — that is. persons with recognized 
scientific training, on the staffs of research organ- 
izations and universities with high standards, and 
holding membership in good standing in rec- 
ognized scientific associations — are manifesting 
more and more interest in developing an ade- 
quate science of ordinary and extraordinary sub- 
jective experience. This is not completely new, of 
course. The phenomena of hypnosis have been 
studied in a scientific way, off and on. for at least 
a century and a half. Phenomenology has been a 
sometime influence in psychology. Freud’s psy- 
choanalysis and its offshoots have attempted to 
probe the unconscious processes. Pioneering 
books in the exploration of supraconscious pro- 
cesses include F.W.H. Myers’ Human Personality 
and. Its Survival of Bodily Death, Richard Bucke’s 
Cosmic Consciousness, William James’ Varieties 
of Religious Experience, and Pitirim Sorokin’s 
The Ways and Power of Love, the first three be- 
ing approximately two-thirds of a century old. 
F.arly in iqfiq the first issue will appear of the 
Journal of Transpersonal Psychology, dedicated 
to the systematic exploration of “transpersonal 
experience.” The April 1909 Council Grove 
(Kansas’! conference on “voluntary control of in- 
ner states.” cosponsored by the Menninger Foun- 
dation and the Americ an Association for Human- 
istic Psychology, represents an unpi'ecedented 
assemblage of scientists working with altered 
states of consciousness through such techniques 
as autohypnosis and group hypnosis, aural feed- 
back of alphawave signals, and psychedelic drugs. 



In the field of c linical psychology several sci- 
entists are proposing to formulate through their 
researches “a natural value system, a court of ul- 
timate appeal for the determination of good and 
bad. of right and wrong" (A. II. Maslow). “uni- 
versal human value directions emerging from the 
experiencing of the- human organism” (Carl Rog- 
ers). 

An e\ er-inc Teasing number of students, now in 
the millions at least, arc involved with “aware- 
ness-expanding” activities in free-university 
courses and elsewhere. This concern is intimately 
related to student demands fora person-centered, 
rather than sc holarship-ecntered. education. 

T hk scif.nc.k ok man’s subjective experience 
is in its infancy. Even so. some of its fore- 
shadowings are evident. With the classifi- 
cation of these questions into the realm of em- 
pirical inquiry, we can anticipate an ac celeration 
of research in this area. As a consequence there is 
new hope of consensus on issues which have been 
at the root of conflict for c enturies (just as earlier 
there came about consensus on the place of the 
Fai th in the universe, and on the origin of man). 
The new science will incorporate the most pene- 
trating insights of psychology, the humanities, 
and religion. These developments will have pro- 
found impacts on goal priorities in society, on our 
concepts of education, on the further develop- 
ment and use of technology, and perhaps (as in 
the case of the Copernic an revolution) on the dis- 
tribution of power among social institutions and 
interest groups. 

Young and incomplete as the science of subjec- 
tive experience is. it nevertheless already contains 
what may very well be extremely significant pre- 
cursors of tomorrow’s image of man’s potentiali- 
ties. Space does not permit documenting them 
here: however, the following three propositions 
have accumulated an impressive amount of sub- 
stantiating evidence: 

■ The potentialities of the individual human being 
are far greater, in extent and diversity, than we 
ordinarilv imagine them to be. and far greater than 
currently in cogue models of man would lead us 
to think possible. 

■ A far greater portion of significant human experi- 
ence than we ordinarily feel or assume to be so is 
comprised of unconsc ious processes. This includes 
not only the sort of repressed memories and mes- 
sages familiar to us through psychotherapy. It in- 
cludes also "the wisdom of the bodv” and those 
mysterious realms of experience we refer to with 
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sucli words :is “intuition” and “creativity/* Access 
lo these unconscious processes is apparently facili- 
tated by a wide variety of factois. including atten- 
tion to feelings and emotions, inner attention, 
“free association,” hypnosis, sensory deprivation, 
hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs, and others. 

■ Included in these partly or largely unconscious 
processes are self-expectations, internalized expec- 
tations of others, images of the* self and limitations 
of t I k* self, and images of the future, which play a 
predominant redo in limiting or enhancing ac tual- 
ization oi one’s capacities. These tend to be self- 
fulfilling. Much recent research has focused on the 
role of self-expectations and expectations of others 
in affecting performance, and on the improvement 
of performance level through enhanc ing self-image. 
On the social level research findings are buttressing 
the intuitive wisdom that one of the most import- 
ant characteristics of any society is its vision of it- 
self and its future, what Roulding calls “organizing 
images.” The validity of the self-fulfilling prophecy 
and the self-realizing image appears to grow steadi- 
ly in confirmation. 

Assuming that the evidence substantiating 
these propositions continues to mount, they have 
the most profound implications for the future. 
For they say most powerfully that we have under- 
sold man, underestimated his possibilities, and 
misunderstood what is needed for what Boulding 
terms “the great transition/* They imply that the 
most profound revolution of the educational sys- 
tem would not be the cybernation of knowledge 
transmission, but the infusion of an exalted im- 
age of what man can be and the cultivation of an 
enhanced self-image in each individual child. 
They imply that the solution to the alienation 
and widespread disaffection in our soc iety is not 
alone in vast social programs, but will come about 
through widespread adoption of a new image of 
our fellow man and our relationship to him. They 
suggest that the most pervasive illness of our na- 
tion is loss of the guiding vision, and the cure is 
to he found in a nobler image of man and of a so- 
ciety in which his growth may be better nurtured. 
They reassure that an image of fuily-human man 
and of a new social order need not be built of 
the gossamer ol wishful thinking, but can have a 
sound foundation in the researc h findings of the 
most daring explorers oi the nature of man and 
his universe. 

It is perhaps not too early to predict some of 
the characteristics ol the new science. Prelimi- 
nary indications suggest at least t fie following: 

■ Although we have been speaking of it as a science 
of suhjec tne experience, one of its dominant char- 



acteristics will be a iclnxing of the subjective- 
objective dichotomy. 1 lie rani»e between percep- 
tions shaied by all or practically all. and those 
which arc* unique* m one individual, will be as- 
sumed to be much more ol a continuum than a 
shaip division between **tlu* world out there*" and 
what goes on “in inv head/* 

■ Related to this will be the incorporation, in some 
form, of the age-old vet radical doctrine that we 
perceive the world and ourselves in it as we have 
been culturally “hypnotized** to perceive it. The 
ivpical c onuuonsense-sc icntific view of reality will 
be considered to be a valid but partial view- -a 
particular metaphor, so to speak. Others, such as 
certain religious or metaphysical \ iews. will be con- 
sidered also, and even equally. valid but more ap- 
propriate for certain areas of human experience, 
fl The new science will incorporate some way of re- 
ferring to the subjective experiencing of a unity in 
all things (the “More” of William James, the “All” 
o f Bugcntal. the “divine Ground” of Aldous Hux- 
ley's The Perennial Philosophy). 

3 It will include some sort of mapping or ordering 
of states of consciousness transcending the usual 
conscious awareness (Bucko's “Cosmic Conscious- 
ness/* the “enlightenment” of Zen. and similar 
concepts). 

fl It will take account of the subjective experiencing 
of a “higher self’* and will view favorably the de- 
velopment of a self-image* congruent with this ex- 
perience (BugentnPs “I-proccss.” Kmerson’s “Over- 
sold/* Assagioli’s “True Self,*’ Brunton’s “Over- 
sell.” the Atman of Vedanta, and so on), 
fl It will allow for a much more unified view of 
human experiences now categorized under such di- 
verse headings as creativity, hypnosis, mystical ex- 
perience. psychedelic drugs, extra-sensory percep- 
tion. psychokinesis, and related phenomena, 
fl It will include a much more unified view of the 
processes ol personal change and emergence which 
take place within the contexts of psychotherapy, 
education (in the sense of “know thyself”), and re- 
ligion his spiritual growth). This view will possibly 
renter around the concept that personality and 
behavior patterns change consequent upon a 
c hange in self-image, a modification of the person’s 
emotionally felt perception of himself and his re- 
lationship to 1 1 is emironment. 

John Racier Platt has argued in The Step to 
Man — as have Kenneth Boulding and Teilhard 
de Chardin before him — that the present point 
in the history of man may well, when viewed in 
retrospect by some future generation, appear as 
a relatively sudden cultural step. The portentous 
impact ot the new technology is the heady yet 
sobering realization that we have the future in 
our hands, that man recognizes his role as. to use 
Julian Huxley s phrase, "a trustee ot evolution 
on this earth. 1 lie new man, "homo progressi- 



'A'n.i.is \V. 1 1 arm an w.ts ;i\\.ir<lc(! the PJi.l). a! Stan lord in 
MMS and joined the la< til tv of the D<]>;u (nicnt of 
(i i<al r.ni;in<<i ini> in l!L r >2. with a part it ti Iar interest 
in systems analysis. During the mid- HMiO’s. as his interests 
hr<?:n lened to include analysis ol social systems, he moved 
into the newly formed Department, of Kn^incering* 
Economic Systems, lie became director of one of the two 
Kduca tional Policy Rc earch Ca nters set up last year by 
the IhS. Oflicc of Education to explore “alternative 
futures” for education and for soc iety. A search for “the 
issues behind the issues” in education leal to comparisons 
of alternative philosophies and belied systems, and thb. 
led in turn to the urinative conclusions reported 

in this paper. 



vus” in Teilhard dc Chardin’s words, is described 
by Lancelot Law Whyte as "unitary man," by 
Lewis Mumford as the "new person.” and by 
1 lenry A. Murray as an "ally of the future.” The 
challenge of our time is whether we make “the 
step to man” or our Faustian powers prove our 
undoing and the whole vast machine goes ofF the 
track through the strains of internecine conflict 
and degradation of the environment. 

To become the new man and to construct the 
new- moral order require a guiding image which 
is worthy of the task. Man’s highest learning has 
seemed to comprise, in C. P. Snow’s terms, not 
one culture but two. And the noblest of the 
images of man to be found in the culture of the 
humanities appeared somehow alien to the cul- 
ture of the sciences. The preceding arguments 
suggest this this state of affairs is probably a tem- 
porary one. For example. Fi nest Becker proposes 
that the two cultures can he joined in a true sci- 
ence of man through admission of the universal 
value statement that that which estranges man 
from himself is unwholesome. Whether this or 
something else becomes the unifying principle, 
the reconciliation may soon take place. On the 
one hand, we will come to use comfortably mam- 
pluralistic images of aspects of man — one for his 
biochemical functioning, another perhaps for 
dealing with hi;; pathologies, still another for 
encompassing his most fuiiv human actions and 
proclivities. But on the other hand we will find 
nothing incompatible between any of these and 
an overarching image of what man can be. or 
perhaps more accuratelv. can come to realize that 
he is already. 




T hk soc:iai. sic;nimc:anc:k of our dominant 
basic assumptions regarding- the interpre- 
tation of subjective experience can be made 
more specific. At the surface level, so to speak, 
the nation is beset by numerous social problems 
which we point to with the terms poverty, crime, 
racial discrimination, civil disorder, unemploy- 
ment. pollution, and the like. Experience with 
attempts to deal straightforwardly w r ith these 
problems- -to tac kle discrimination with civil- 
rights legislation, to alleviate the ills of poverty 
with minimum-wage laws and welfare payments, 
to eliminate ghettos with urban-renewal pro- 
grams. to deal with. - ivil disorders by increasing 
police power- indicates that such direct mea- 
sures typically have unexpected and unintended 
outcomes. It is as though an "ecology of situa- 
tions" were upset by a piec emeal approach. 

The reason appears to be intrinsic. It seems 
that these manifest problems arc in a sense symp- 
toms of underiving- conditions that are more per- 
vasive and less easv to objec tify. At another level 
these problems reside in the institutions of the 
society, in built-in power distributions, in the 
traditional roles to whic h persons are trained, in 
the time-hallowed struc tures and processes. At a 
still deeper level they involve the most basic as- 
sumptions. attitudes, and felt values held by the 
individual and promoted by the culture. The 
most carefully designed social measures will not 
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achieve their desired goals unless they involve 
not only rationally designed programs and struc- 
tures. but also changes in deeply-rooted beliefs, 
values, attitudes, and behavior patterns, both of 
the individuals who constitute “the problem pop- 
ulations” and of the self-righteous others who as- 
sume that they are not implicated. 

An analogy with the process of psychotherapy 
may reassure that in attending to these underly- 
ing conditions we are dealing with that which is 
more, not less, real and relevant. In the end the 
neurotic discovers that he was divided against 
himself, and in a sense lying to himself to con- 
ceal that condition. So it may be with our social 
problems that the significant constructive change 
is' first of all an inner one rather than outer, and 
in the direction of recognizing the hidden lies 
and resolving the hidden divisions. To put it in 
somewhat different terms, just as it is possible 
for a person to have a pathological set of beliefs 
about himself, so it may be possible for our soci- 
ety to possess a dysfunctional belief and value 
system. 

In fact, much of today’s student unrest centers 
around che accusation that the society’s operative 
assumptions about man’s deepest desires are in- 
deed not consistent with individual inner ex- 
perience nor in the long-term interest of man or 
society. A dominant theme among disaffected stu- 
dents is that the American corporate capitalist 
system manipulates and oppresses the individual. 

T hus it is not solely in an idealistic vein 
that the new science of subjective experi- 
ence is hailed as having profound signifi- 
cance. It has survival value as well. 

Several recent scholars of the future such as 
Robert Heilbroner, Kenneth Boulding, and Fred 
Polak have made much of the concept that it is 
the image of the future which is the key to that 
future coming into realization. “Every society has 
an image of the future which is its real dynamic.” 
As previously noted, much evidence has been 
accumulated to indicate that the power of the 
image may be far greater than we have heretofore 
suspected. 

To whatever extent the science of the past may 
have contributed to a mechanistic and economic 
image of man and a technocratic image of the 
good society, the new science of subjective expe- 
rience may provide a counteracting force toward 
the ennobling of the image of the individual’s 



possibilities, of the educational and socializing 
processes, and of the future. And since we have 
come to undeistand that science is not a descrip- 
tion of “reality” but a metaphorical ordering of 
experience, the new science does not impugn the 
old. It is not a question of .which view is “true” 
in some ultimate sense. Rather, it is a matter of 
whic h picture is more useful in guiding human 
affairs. Among the possible images that are rea- 
sonably in ac cord with accumulated human ex- 
perience. since the image held is that most likely 
to come into being, it is prudent to choose the 
noblest. 

It is strange to observe that at this point in his- 
tory when we literally have the knowledge and 
material resources to do almost anything we can 
imagine- from putting a man on the moon, to 
exploring the depths of the oceans, to providing 
an adequate measure of life’s goods to every per- 
son on earth — we also seem the most confused 
about what is worth doing. The great problems 
facing us arc a sort where we need belief in our- 
selves and will to act even more than we need 
new technologies, creative social program con- 
cepts, and program budgeting. At a time when 
the nation may well be in its gravest peril in over 
a century, and Western civilization may hang in 
the balance, it could even come to pass that a 
new “Copernican revolution” might provide a 
missing balance in some four-century-old trends 
started by the first one. 
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